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CONVERSATION ON TITHES. 



C Good morning, farmer. 

Hardy- I wish you good morning, Sir. 

C. We're going to have a meeting, farmer, at the 
Blue Anchor, to examine into our grievances, — you'll 
he there, I hope. 

H. I don't know that I shall, Sir. I don't see 
what good comes from these meetings, except that 
one loses one's time. But what grievances are you 
going to examine ? 

C. Oh, all sorts of grievances ! But I'll tell you 
one which comes home to you, farmer, and that is 
Tithes : we'll make the parson give up his tithes now. 

H. But what right, Sir, have we to make our 
minister give up his tithes any more than he lias to 
make me give up my farm ? 

C. Oh, Church property is public property, and 
it should go to the public good 1 

H. What do you mean by its being public pro- 
perty, it is not paid by the government is it ? 

C. No : but it was given by the government at 
first. 

//.What ! did all the land which pays tithe once 
belong to the government ? 

C. I tell you it'a public property, whether it did 
or not. 
/I. Sow, I'll tell you.\io\v IrccYon'w. ^»a. ""i^ 
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A Conversation on Tithes. :i 

see, Squire Stanley, that lived in the great house 
there, got into debt ; well, he wanted some money to 
pay his debt, so, what does he do, but borrow it on a 
mortgage on my farm ; and now half of my rent 
doesn't go to the young squire, but to him that lent 
the money to the old squire. 

C. I wasn't talking about Squire Stanley. What's 
all this to do with tithes and the parson ? 

//. Why tithes are just the same. The old 
squires wanted to get their men taught to serve 
God. So they settled one-tenth part of'their rent on 
the Church to pay for a minister coming and living 
amongst them, and left their children one-tenth less, 
I don't see, therefore, how it's more public property 
so far than the other nine parts they left their children. 

C. Well, but if it is not public property, hqw 
comes the State to order about it, and take cave of it 
for the parsons ? 

H. Why, there again, that's just like the squire's 
lands, it was left to trustees, as they call them, for 
the young squire ; and the trustees ordered all about 
it, but it was not a bit more theirs. 

C, Well, but this was left for the public good, so 
it should be spent for that. 

H. Yes, for the public good, just in the way which 
was meant by those that left it, not in any other. 

C Well, but now it's for the public harm. Tithes 
are a tax upon improvement. If you improve your 
land, you'll have so much more tithe to pay. 

H. So it is with my rent. If I improve my land 
I shall have to pay more rent. There's Saunders's 
farm there, that's tithe-free, but it is not improved 
any more for that ; nor did I ever see a farm kept 
better because it was tithe-free. 

C. But don't you think it's very unjust that you 
should have to pay the parson? 

ff. How can it be unjust? I knew all about v 
when I was taking to the form, avAY %.^j««&.Vst 
then. 
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A Conversation on Tithes. 

C. Well, but it!s very hard upon you any bow. 

//. I don't see ili.it either. Suppose I don't pa 
anymore tithe to the rector, why my landlord «il! 
say, You don't pay one-tenth now that you used, 8 
I must have one-tenth more rent. So that I do* 
pay the tithe really, but my landlord pays it, 

C. Well; but it would be much better, wouldn't il 
to pay one-tenth more rent, and have nothing 
to do with the parson. 

//. I don't think so. I think it's much better i 
the two we should pay it to the minister. He live: 
with us— and he looks to the poor, and he spends il 
amongst us. Now, if it went to the squire, i 
wouldn't make him much richer. Or if it did, i 
he he wouldn't spend it here. 

C. I never met with such a dastardly 
spirited fellow ; this comes of listening to the parsoi 

H. I love my country, Sir, and I love my Churcl 
because I learn to serve God there ; and to get bettei 
hopes, through Jesus Christ, than I can have in thii 
world : and I begin to suspect that you love the one 
no better than the other; and that you hate tin 
ministers of the Church, because they reprove ihi 
wickedness of your heart. I am sure the titfo 
:ire spent for the public good, if only the teacher 
God's word can keep some persons from being ;, 
ignorant or as wicked as I fear you are. God gi« 
ou a better mind. 
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